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actual pragmatic warrant for religious faith itself as tested in 
actual life. 

Taken as a whole, "Pragmatism" must be counted a great book. 
No one can read it and escape constant stimulation in his own 
thinking. It freshens and revivifies every topic upon which it 
touches, and even if each tenet in it be proven false, it must never- 
theless be recognized as one of the most serviceable of contem- 
porary works in philosophy by reason of the vivid way in which it 
raises vital issues. Moreover, despite its occasional coquetting 
with paradox, it contains an amazing amount of sheer solid good 
sense. It embodies a courageous and lucid defense of a doctrine 
notoriously unpopular in many professional circles. It reveals in 
a most delightful manner the inner workings of one of the fore- 
most minds of our own time, and in sustained brilliancy of style it 
would be difficult to name a peer. Whether its teachings, like 
those of Socrates, will be adjudged dangerous for the younger 
generation and subversive of good citizenship can only be deter- 
mined by time. Signs are not wanting that the asperity of its 
critics is already softening — especially those who come out from 
behind the screen of anonymous reviews. 

The movement which the book represents suffers most from 
the ordinary faults of youth, i. e., impatience, precipitancy, and a 
certain raw enthusiasm. Under the mellowing influences of age 
it should take its place among the real progressive factors in the 
history of thought. In any case it is but the focal point of influ- 
ences which radiate from every branch of science and philosophy. 
It is no sporadic phenomenon, no stray meteor in the intellectual 
heavens. It belongs to a larger system, for which the term "en- 
lightened empiricism" may serve as a title. 

James Rowland Angell. 

University of Chicago. 

The Creed of a Layman. By Frederic Harrison. Macmillan 
& Co., 1907. Pp. vi, 411. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison calls this book a defence of his faith — 
Apologia pro Fide Mea. "I have at no time in my life," he wrote 
in 1890, in words prefixed to the introductory section, "lost faith 
in a supreme Providence, in an immortal soul, and in spiritual 
life; but I came to find these much nearer to me on earth than 
I had imagined; much more real, more vivid and more practical. 
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Superhuman hopes and ecstasies have slowly taken the form in my 
mind of practical duties and indomitable convictions of a good 
that is to be." It is his object to explain this statement, and show 
how such a change of outlook not only has taken place in his own 
case, but — one is warranted in adding — can in his view be justified. 

Accordingly he gives a brief account of his early life, at home, 
at school, and at the university, wherein he makes it plain that 
religion was from the first with him a very powerful interest; 
brought up in a high church family, from the influence of which 
he was never withdrawn by a boarding school, being sent as a 
• day boy to King's College School in London, he went still un- 
troubled by doubts, in 1850, at the age of eighteen, to Wadham 
College, Oxford. Here, during the next six years, his belief in 
Christian theology gradually melted away. There was no violent 
crisis, and no antagonism, as sometimes arises, to that which he 
forsook; it was as much the compromises of critics whom he ad- 
mired within the Christian body as the attacks of those without 
that moved him. To the end he tells us he has retained a love of 
the forms of worship he has discarded ; but this could not induce 
him, by any device of waiver or reinterpretation, to continue to 
give his assent to doctrines which had come to seem to him false. 

We are told of the books of Mr. Harrison read at this time ; as 
might be expected, they are more numerous than most of us could 
set down for the years corresponding. He avows himself still a 
disciple of the Philosophy of Experience as expounded by Mill in 
his Logic, and of the doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge as 
taught by Herbert Spencer. He read Positive Philosophy, and 
had an interview with Comte in Paris, who told him to study the 
physical sciences; but he was not yet a Positivist. At the age 
of twenty-four he returned to London, and set himself to improve 
his scientific education, reading also the volumes of the Synthetic 
Philosophy as they appeared. He became a barrister, but quitted 
practice in 1870. His readers know, though they are not told, 
how much literary work he has done since abandoning his 
original profession. But the first piece which he published was 
an article on "Essays and Reviews," entitled "Neo-Christianity," 
in the Westminster Review for i860. This article emphasized the 
sceptical tendencies of a book which had at first attracted com- 
paratively little notice, and it was the signal for the breaking 
of the storm. It would seem as if the controversy into which he 
was then drawn helped to precipitate Mr. Harrison's own opinions. 
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He gives us an extract from his diary, dated January, 1861, in 
which he had written down his then views on questions of religion, 
and though it was not till 1867 that he helped to found a Posi- 
tivist Union, he was pretty much a Positivist when this statement 
was written. "I believe," it begins, "that before all things needful, 
beyond all else, is true religion;" a man's worship is said to be 
"the submission of his whole soul to that highest law and Power 
which he can certainly see and know;" and the real grounds of 
truth have been discovered by Auguste Comte. "He has given 
order to the sum of all knowledge — wide enough for all minds — 
deep enough for all hearts — practical enough for all action. In 
this now long since I rest, in this I live. Through this only do I 
hope, and work, and trust. This is my real — my sole — my abid- 
ing religion." The whole human race is a providence to all its 
members, and there is no other providence. Though the notion 
of some other life after the grave than what Positivism promises 
was not yet perhaps altogether abandoned (the document is ob- 
scure), yet the Positivist view presents itself. "The fate of each 
man is bound up with the destinies of his fellows. As they suffer, 
he suffers ; as they flourish, he flourishes ; as they live hereafter, 
he lives hereafter" (pp. 39-44). 

The first Positivist school, afterwards known as the Church of 
Humanity, was opened by Dr. Congreve in 1870. Mr. Harrison 
thought that the time was not ripe for such a step, but as it was 
to be taken, he would not refuse his support. When, however, 
in 1879, Dr. Congreve parted company with Pierre Lafitte and the 
headquarters in France, Mr. Harrison could not follow him. An 
English Positivist Committee under Pierre Lafitte was formed, of 
which he was a member and, from 1880 to 1905, president. 

These are the main outward features of the story which Mr. 
Harrison tells. In some thirty more pages he discusses some of 
the main aspects of the Positivist creed ; the remainder and main 
bulk of the book consists of reprints. The article on "Essays and 
Reviews" already referred to has been included, under the title 
of "Septem Contra Fidem," and it is the only thing in this volume 
that is directly destructive; for the rest, there is an article called 
by the same name as the volume, from the Nineteenth Century of 
March, 1881 ; a dialogue in answer to an attack by Mark Pattison, 
of date 1876; another article, from the Nineteenth Century of 
August, 1 88 1, on "Pantheism and Cosmic Emotion;" a short 
account of the "Aims and Ideals of Positivism," from the North 
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American Review of March, 1901 ; and a number of addresses of a 
character somewhat between that of a sermon and of a speech 
at a school prize-day, given on different occasions at Newton Hall, 
the home of the Positivist community of which he was the head. 
These are interesting as indicating the character of the corporate 
worship which Positivism enjoins. The occasions are various. 
The Day of all the Dead — New Year's Eve — is one; another the 
Presentation of Infants, corresponding to Baptism; another, In- 
itiation, corresponding to Confirmation ; another, the Day of Hu- 
manity or New Year's Day ; then there are Marriage and Burial ; 
and under the title of Destination, a special service in behalf of a 
member of the society returning to work in Burma ; there is also 
a Valedictory Address of 1902, reviewing the work of Newton 
Hall, and a specimen report, for the year 1885, of the Positivist 
Committee. 

It will be seen that the contents of the book are rather mis- 
cellaneous, and in some ways it suffers accordingly. It must be 
admitted that the addresses are not in themselves more worth 
preserving than any other sermons or addresses by a man of ability 
at recurrent seasons would be likely to be. Their interest lies in 
the fact that they are specimens of ordinary Positivist religious 
exhortation. Neither again has Mr. Harrison undertaken a sys- 
tematic exposition of the bases of the Positivist doctrine; but 
he has said much upon the subject up and down, and his views 
on religion and worship, providence and a future life, may be 
gathered from the book. Of these it is proper that something 
should be said ; and if they do not command assent, none the less 
every reader must feel respect for the charity with which subjects 
so controversial are handled, and for the genuine devotion to high 
aims and to the service of others which has manifestly inspired 
the writer. 

The philosophic eminence of Comte is assumed rather than 
argued. We are told (1887, p. 354) that "Sixty years ago 
Comte propounded the conception of laws in social evolution. It 
was an idea wholly new in human thought. This idea of Soci- 
ology is now one of the grand axioms of Philosophy. . . . And 
that idea of Evolution, now the watchword of all progressive phil- 
osophy, is itself due to Comte." What impressed more than any- 
thing upon men's minds the importance of studying things in their 
development, and the truth that they have had a continuous his- 
tory, was the success with which Darwin traced the stages and 
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conditions of that history in organic species; but surely the im- 
portance of studying developments was taught by others, and 
especially by Hegel, before Comte. As to sociology, we may doubt 
if it has yet entered upon the sure pathway of science; and still 
more, whether in the Comtean classification of the sciences, there 
is not a gulf separating it from the natural sciences that precede 
it quite different from any that separates these from one another. 
By such doubts Mr. Harrison appears unmoved ; just as he accepts 
as proved Comte's law of the three stages of thought ; though, as 
John Grote pertinently urged, even if Comte had irrefragably 
shown that there is a necessary transition from theological through 
metaphysical to Positivist views of the world, that would not es- 
tablish the relative truth, but only the relative date of the three. 
"The philosophers say, or think, if they do not say," writes Mr. 
Harrison (p. 349) , " 'till we can show a coherent synthesis of 
all Natural Science, in one plane with an explanation of History, 
and a working scheme of Human Society, till we can show men 
how science supplies a true substitute for Theology — so long as 
there is no other complete Synthesis extant but that of Comte — so 
long as there is no living social community on a purely human 
basis but the Positivist, so long shall we have to wait before we 
displace Comte.' " Would the philosophers admit Mr. Harrison's 
reading of their thoughts? We doubt it; and would he really 
still believe they thought it ? The philosophers do not all of them 
think that "relative knowledge" is knowledge at all. If what we 
know we know only in relation to our faculties, and this makes it 
only true for us, it might perhaps be really false ; though it is hard 
to see how any being (unless he is going to know without faculties 
of knowledge) is to avoid the same condemnation. But those 
philosophers who belong to the Comtean era have usually held 
that, even relatively to human powers of criticism, the Comtean 
synthesis fails to "hold the field." 

But the central interest of the book is religious, and we need 
not pursue the more metaphysical problems; though we are told 
(p. 224) that "it is playing with the question to offer us anything 
less than a systematic philosophy." The religion commended to 
us is the religion of humanity, and that we have to understand. 
Humanity is our providence, and it is what we are to worship ; and 
in its life lies our immortality. What then is humanity? Alas, 
it is nothing better than the social organism. "The reality of the 
social organism never could have been doubted since such a science 
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as political economy began. But the laws of its life and develop- 
ment have been long in coming to light. At last this is being done. 
Philosophy has traced the laws of society, whether of its organiza- 
tion or of its progress" (p. 183). We are expressly told 
that the social organism is not a metaphor; it is "the common- 
place of all the scientific thinkers about society. See what Mill, 
or Lewes, or Spencer say." "If Spencer says so, I accept it," 
replies the interlocutor in this dialogue — "the collective energy 
of mankind may be that of a being." But what is this organism? 
The religion of humanity requires that it should be mankind as a 
whole. The application of the analogy under the formula of evo- 
lution requires that there should be as many social organisms as 
there are competing societies. How could the doctrine of evolu- 
tion be applied to the species man, if there were only one man? 
What would it be more than a Latin word for growth? And 
how many of those events and processes which really constitute 
the modus operandi of growth in the individual take place, not 
metaphorically but literally, in society? "There always stand 
everywhere," says Mr. Harrison elsewhere (p. 213) "and in the 
last analysis — matter and mind, we cannot conceive the absence 
of either; [this from an adherent of the empiricism of Mill], we 
cannot identify them; we cannot state one in terms of the other. 
Hence, the eternal dualism of all real philosophy, and thereby 
of all true religion ; the eternal Cosmos, as the field and envelope 
of the moral life, and that moral life itself — the Environment and 
the Life; Man and the Universe; or better, Humanity and the 
World" (p. 213). Is it really meant that the antithesis between 
matter and mind is exhibited in that which positive science traces 
between the organism and its environment? And is the social 
organism a fact of mind or of matter? If of matter, the conse- 
quences are staggering; but clearly that is not meant, for it is 
humanity which is contrasted with the world; yet it cannot be 
denied that the individual organism, as biology treats it, is a fact 
of matter. How then, if one cannot be stated in terms of the other, 
can a fact of mind, like the social organism, have literally and 
strictly the self-same organization as a fact of matter like the bodily 
organism? Mr. Harrison hardly seems to have thought clearly 
on this subject; and. another statement strengthens the suspicion. 
"Morally, intellectually, truly, Man stands face to face with 
Nature — not her inferior, not her equal, but her superior, like the 
poet, like the last man confronting the Sun in death. The laws 
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of Nature are the ideas whereby Man has arranged the phenomena 
offered to his senses; the beauty of Nature is the joy whereby he 
grasps the relations of his environment to his own being" (p. 202). 
Beauty is definitely held to be subjective. "What is beauty, and 
harmony, and majesty in Nature ? Nothing but what Man sees in 
it and feels in it. It is beautiful to us ; it has a relation to our 
lives and our nature. Absolutely, it may be a wilderness or a 
chaos. The poets indeed are the true authors of the beauty and 
order of Nature ; for they see it with the eye of genius." It would 
seem to be implied, therefore, that law in nature is subjective 
too — a difficult position for the Positivist philosophy. 

We have seen then that the justification for speaking of hu- 
manity as an unity lies in the doctrine of the social organism. 
Let us see what kind of an unity it is. It is the Great Being, of 
which the dead and the living alike form a part, and which they 
have helped to create (p. 342). (We may ask in passing, whether 
the dead portions of an individual organism, which it has thrown 
off, continue to form a part of it ; if not, here is a grave difference 
between the two.) It is "an External Power dominating our lives, 
to whom every act and thought is equally to be referred" (p. 365). 
It is our Providence and the "largest living power on earth" 
(p. 57). And on the next page it is spoken of as if it had 
a personal mind — "the human Providence, with awe and resigna- 
tion, accepts the mysteries which it neither seeks to minimize, nor 
ventures to solve." "We acknowledge in Humanity the source of 
the best things that we possess, our protector and comforter when 
evil things afflict us, the end and object of our lives and hopes" 
(P- 33°) • I* is an immortal being, though it cannot live without 
us (pp. 282, 294). (What assurance does science give of the 
perpetuity of the human race?) And yet it is "an ideal assemblage 
of human beings, living, dead, and unborn and (presumably) 
without any collective personality or consciousness" (p. 392). It 
is "real, human, sympathetic" (p. 72), — "a Power: human, real, 
demonstrable, lovable, one that we can feel with, and work for, 
and learn to understand, who provides for us, and whose good 
we can promote" (p. 227). We confess that we cannot reconcile 
this last relatively sober statement with all that has been quoted 
before it. And when, in support of a hope that in a regenerated 
society humanity may nevertheless one day serve as an object of 
worship, Mr. Harrison goes on to say that "poetry, rhetoric, and 
all emotion are habitually prone to attribute feeling to moral and 
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even to material organisms," we begin to wonder whether hu- 
manity, as the social organism, does not, after all, belong rather 
to the province of metaphor than of science. 

In all seriousness, if humanity is the sum total of mankind, how 
can it be any more our comforter than our tormentor? Do we 
not owe to our fellows many of the worst evils as well as of the 
highest goods that befall us? Mr. Harrison is not slow to criti- 
cize theology, when facts regarded scientifically will not bear out 
its doctrines; but no scientific view can attribute to human in- 
fluence good only and not also evil for man. Religious faith may 
accept what science cannot prove; perhaps it is part of religion 
in its highest form to believe that "God's in his heaven. All's 
right with the world," at least, that there does exist a security 
for the triumph of good, and a being in communion with whom the 
soul may find peace. Nor is there any doubt that for Mr. Harri- 
son, at least, humanity has in this sense been the basis of religion. 
"On my gravestone — or rather on my urn — I would have in- 
scribed — He found peace." But he would be the first to allow 
that beliefs may bring peace which cannot satisfy the reason. 

Humanity is to be the object of our worship. What then is 
worship? "Simply the outward expression, the visible emotion 
of Veneration, and of Self^-surrender to a Power or Being that we 
love and serve" (p. 234) — "the education of the heart in reverence, 
sympathy, and duty" (p. 362). The child that stoops over its 
mother, and kisses her, at this rate worships her. Mr. Harrison 
has surely taken worship, as he takes religion, if not on its lowest, 
still by no means on its highest level. The proper object of 
worship is that which we recognize to be supreme in the universe : 
not the largest living power on earth, even if humanity be that, 
but the highest in all reality. Hence the impossibility of sepa- 
rating the business of metaphysics from religion, as Mr. Harrison 
would do (e. g., p. 58). Doubtless many religious people, and 
(what is very different) many adherents of many religions have 
troubled themselves little with metaphysics ; it is for lack of meta- 
physical reflection that many forms of religion survive. What the 
religion of humanity may accomplish, in so far as its power rests 
on training and habit and is bound up with appeals to the emotions, 
we would not venture to define. But this is not what its ad- 
vocates ask for. "Positivism, so far as it is a religion, does not 
seek to be accepted on impulse, or by rapture, under a gush of 
devotional excitement. . . . Being a religion, it is not a thing to 
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be decided by the authority of the learned. Every brain must 
reason it out for itself" (p. 254). A reasoned religion, Comte 
notwithstanding, will never be able to cut itself off from meta- 
physics. It may be hard to define religion; but Mr. Harrison's 
definitions are not easy to accept. It consists, he tells us (p. 189), 
"in the acknowledgment of a Power without us towards which our 
nature submits, and to whom our energies are devoted" (p. 189). 
"It is a scheme of thought and life whereby the whole nature of 
individual men and societies of men are concentrated in common 
and reciprocal activity, with reference to a Superior Power which 
men and societies alike may serve" (p. 216). The oath of alle- 
giance, taken with enthusiasm, would satisfy the first definition; 
men's life under a complete tyranny, the second; but immediately 
after it is the " 'consolidation of cooperation' (religion is really 
that and nothing else)." We may ask too in what sense human- 
ity is a "power without us," since we are parts of it. In one place 
(p.174), it is said that no individual, no generation even, can 
struggle against the course of collective evolution or turn it back 
for more than a season; the course of civilization will at length 
sweep on as an uniform current. That we cannot struggle is per- 
haps but loosely said and not meant. But if enough of us struggle, 
why can we not modify the course of civilization? Surely if hu- 
manity includes us all, its evolution includes our struggles, which 
are not directed against it, and are not in vain; and to suppose 
that it is a power without us and has a current which sweeps 
us all on, and yet is an ideal assemblage, of which we are parts, 
seems to betray some confusion with regard to the relation of 
the individual to the social organism. 

We saw that humanity is the power which protects and comforts 
us, but that we must look elsewhither for that which troubles and 
destroys. An equally arbitrary and unscientific distinction is 
drawn in the Positivist doctrine of immortality — "our real im- 
mortality on earth, as our active lives are carried, on by our fellow- 
beings, not only in memory and in love and gratitude, but in act 
and in practical conduct" (p. 56). To call this immortality at 
all may seem to smack of metaphor; for it is neither (as some 
religious minds have conceived immortality) a state we can attain 
to here and now, nor one to which we shall consciously attain 
hereafter. But if it is immortality, the good and the bad should 
equally be reckoned immortal. Such is not Mr. Harrison's creed. 
The dead "are with us, around us, in us — all of them, but the 
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worthless and the evil, whose worthlessness and evil does truly 
die away in the tide of progress and of good" (p. 90). "The 
vicious and destructive energies of man have been on the whole 
abortive, and are more and more absorbed. . . 1 The good energies 
alone find permanent incorporation in the course of civilization" 
(p. 1 77). "With death all that is not abiding and fruitful sinks 
into oblivion. The good and the true survives and is continued" 
(p- 342)- "Our Heaven ... is a Heaven without a Purgatory 
and without a Hell. It is a Heaven, or, more truly, an earthly 
Future on a nobler plane, to which all good men, all good women, 
children, slaves, outcasts, contribute and share, in which even 
the merely useful or the moderately virtuous share, provided their 
evil deeds do not positively outweigh their better deeds" (p. 343). 
And yet we are told how "the lightest word is heard and re- 
membered by a child's spirit, and fashions it for good or for ill," 
how "each fresh idea or example comes home to it, forming it, 
expanding it, or sapping its life, nay, it may be, corrupting and 
poisoning its purity" (p. 281). "The nature worshippers" are 
rebuked because "they are blind and deaf to the waste and the 
shrieks which meet the seekers after truth" (p. 201) ; but when 
the humanity-worshippers act likewise, it is all "synthesis" and 
"scientific truth." So at one moment we are told that "the general 
course of civilization is sufficiently clear for practical purposes" 
(p. 246), at another, it is doubtful whether socialism will or will 
not "strangle Society, and turn Order into Anarchy" (p. 353). 
On the one hand, the faith of humanity "honours the ancient so- 
cieties which have not entered upon the rapid whirl of changes 
that we call Progress, and it honours them for hesitating to com- 
mit themselves to the course of blind confidence in the future, and 
blind contempt for their past" (p. 312). On the other hand, in 
their religion, "the End is Progress ;" but whither, does not seem 
to have been determined. 

The difficulties from which Mr. Harrison takes refuge in these 
quicksands are great enough. So much of what used to be held 
essential to the Christian faith has gone by the board, that one 
may well ask whether with what is left a reasoning man can retain 
Christian fellowship. Much is forcibly said to this effect in the 
article on "Essays and Reviews," and yet some things are over- 
looked which are crucial in the position there discussed. In par- 
ticular, there is no reference to the character and personality of 
Christ, as giving him a claim to be, before others, a revealer of 
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what is divine. In spite of his learning, his tolerance, his sym- 
pathy with the medieval church and with much in Christian 
forms of worship, Mr. Harrison says strange things about the 
religion of Christianity. "Hitherto . . . every religion has ap- 
pealed directly to the emotions or the imagination, but has stood 
sublimely above terrestrial things or the passing cares of men" 
(p. 252). "The religious reformer renders unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar's, and is absorbed in the higher interests of the 
Soul and its Salvation" (p. 264). "The human type of religion 
must radically differ from the theological type, for it can have 
nothing of the violent, ecstatic, sensational character which is 
inherent in Monotheism" (p. 266). Christian worship unnerves 
us "with ecstatic yearnings" (p 338). "In the days of our dark- 
ness, when we were still under the thraldom of the Old Adam, 
we could not feel this deep incentive to life and ground of hope 
[which the Positivist's sense of the true immortality of the soul 
furnishes]. Taught to regard the life on earth as a pilgrimage 
in a vale of tears, there was little to do in it which could affect 
an immortality in Heaven, unless it were prayers, hymns, and 
religious 'exercises'" (p. 56). "Theology with its ideal Heaven 
and unearthly rewards always draws off its devotees from active 
life, treats it as a stumblingblock to godliness, has really nothing 
to say to it, except to hope ihat it will be saintly" (p. 237) . Those 
who are really Christians have surely not all so learned Christ. 
And if it be said that the religious belief of most Christians is 
superstitious, and their practice worldly, we may ask whether, if 
the religion of humanity were to become the creed of millions, 
we could count on its inspiring many with the same unselfish de- 
votion to his fellows with which it inspires Mr. Harrison, or on 
its being part to them of a systematic philosophy. For indeed — 
and this shall be our last point — Mr. Harrison has nowhere con- 
nected the religion of humanity with positive science. He springs 
lightly from the revelation of what man is to the revelation of 
what man should do. "Positivism now simply says ( 1 ) The true 
relation of Man to the Universe is the relation proved by Science ; 
(2) the source and cause of man's duty is to be found in a true 
and full knowledge of human nature" (p. 241). Supposing 
science has settled the relation of man to the universe — a large 
assumption — how does it follow that I have any duty to my fel- 
low-men? If that be granted, an understanding of humanity 
and its conditions, that is of "History, Social Philosophy, Morals, 
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the laws of Mind, the laws of Progress" (p. 233) may help me to 
determine my duty; but it cannot be discovered empirically that 
I have any. In one passage (p. 232) to those who say that they 
do not want social affection, Mr. Harrison replies, "Your life will 
be wasted, will finally be miserable; the society around you will 
share your doubts, will go on becoming more disordered till you 
all do feel it. If you cannot feel the charm of social affection, 
you will feel the horror of social discord, of utter lawlessness 
and self-will." But it cannot be shown that these mischiefs will 
mature in my time ; and if it be said that such a man is preferring 
"vice," "self," "his lower nature," we may ask how Positivists dis- 
tinguish between a man's lower and his higher nature. Both 
exist, and the lower sometimes is more favorable to the individual's 
survival. If less favorable to that of the social organism, let the 
social organism see to it : deorum injuria dis cures. 

To speak frankly, this book is melancholy reading. Its candor 
and good intention would disarm criticism. The age and literary 
reputation of the author command respect. It is so true that 
man needs a religion that shall at once satisfy his mind, give scope 
to his energies and fill his soul with a worthy object of devotion 
(p. 222), that no one can take any pleasure in discovering the 
futility of the claims whfch a new religion makes to fulfil this 
threefold need. Yet the religion of humanity, which this book is 
written to commend, fails in every way. It rests, as we have 
endeavored to show, on metaphor, assumption, and confusion. 
"The Religion of Humanity is simply, the Evolution of Man — 
idealized and revealed" (p. 354). This is but a slipshod statement, 
yet it seems to me not uncharacteristic of the volume. 

H. W. B. Joseph. 
New College, Oxford, England. 

Lectures on Humanism, with Special Reference to Its Bearings 
on Sociology. By J. S. Mackenzie, M. A., Glasgow, Litt. D., 
Cambridge; Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
Cardiff; author of "Outlines of Metaphysics," "A Manual of 
Ethics," and "An Introduction to Social Philosophy." London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1907. 

Professor Mackenzie uses the term humanism in a sense dif- 
ferent from that which Professor James and his friends have 



